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NATURAL FAULTS: 


PREP AC £, 


SOME paragraphs having béen inferted in the 
daily papers, greatly injurious to my-chafacter, and 
very unpleafant to my family, I find myfelf com- 
pelled, in a manner, to print the following play. 
Confcious of its innumerable defects, I would never 
have ventured upon its publication, had not Mifs 
De Camip, in a moft peremptory manner, afferted 
that fhe was the authotefs, and even, that fome of 
the fceties had been written but within a few weeks 
of the réprefentation. She offers to bring witneffes, 
and thofe of a moft refpectable character, that will 
prove the truth of her affertion; fhe abfolutely de- 
nies all knowledge of the manufcript. having been 
fent her; the upbraids me for my infolence, in 
daring to avow myfelf as the author of the piece 5 
the threatens to profecute me for this literary rob- 
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bery, and bids me have a care how I hazard to piibe 
lith what fhe calls her own production. 


I fincerely lament the neceflity I ant under of 
“contending with Mifs De Camp.—I call it neceffity, | 
as offers were made to her, both by my father and 
me, of adjufting matters, fo as to be nowite detri- 
mental to either party: but, as the refufes, as the 
defpifes every kind of accommodation, for my own 
fake, for the fake of my family, for the fake of my 
friends, I fhall lay before the public the following, 


SIMPLE FACTS: 


{ wrote <* Naturnar Fauxts” full two years ago, 
Ye, Critics! ftay awhile your lafh; withhold your 
cenfure, however merited, and deign to. confider 
that I was only fixteen!! I publith this play, fuch 
as I wrote it then, with all its faults, and without 
the leaft alteration, 


The plot was taken from that perhaps beft novel 


the ‘HEnglith language, “ The ee Bu, Feeling.” 
The occafion was this : 


T have 


é 


Cv} 


J have ever been fond of fcribbling, and, although 
Very young, innumerable are the fcraps of paper, 
full of verfes, fragments, dialogues, &c. &c. &c. 
which I have now in my poffeffion; and which, 
though fit only for lighting the fire, I am, ‘never- 
thelefs, ready to fhow to‘any one, who can muifter 
patience fufficient to read them. Some little time 
before this, I had written a fort of a petite piece, 
called “ The Villagers,” which I had fent anony- 
moufly to Mr. John Paes It fo happened, how- 
ever, that, having feveral times applied to him, by 
letter, for orders to the theatre, he, by thefe means, 
knew my hand-writing.. The next time he faw me, 
he acknowledged the receipt of the piece, and was 
pleafed to add, that he liked it very well. In the 
courfe of the converfation, Mr. Palmer dfked me, 
if I would attempt to write a Comedy, and hinted 
at ** The Man of Feeling,” which I had lent him 
fome time before, when a rumour had prevailed that. 
Mr. Taylor was going to write a play from that no- 
Mr. Palmer told me that he thought Mr. Tay- 
lor had given up all thoughts of it. I told Mr. 
Palmer that I did not feel myfelf equal to fuch an 


and there the matter refted. 


j 

Yet, the hint given me a Mr, Palmér made 4 
firorig impreffion upon me. I perufed the novel—I 
fancied I could felect a plot—the idea fired my ima~ 
gination, and the thought of becoming the author of 
a play, and of a good. one, fince I was almoft certain 
of Mr. Palmer’s affiftance, animated me to fuch a 


degree, that I inftantly fell to work, and, after much 


{cribbling and blotting, brought my play as far as 
the duel-{cene. Here I was ftopped—I wanted {ome | 


thing more than an ordinary. rencontre—but Inven- 
tion failed me. By good luck, I met with an old 
hewipaper » in which I read an. account of a meeting’ 
in Hyde Park between a father and a feducer, each 
of whom, equally unwilling to. wound his, anta- 
gonift, fired his piftols in the air. I caught hold 
of the idea, and inftantly dramatized it, . All the 


ret is my own, 


Every one who was acquainted with the late Mr. 
Palmer knows, that, owing, cither to his numerous 
occupations, or to fome other caufe; he was rather 
too negligent. My perire piece, <* The Villagers,” 
he had promifed to bring out for his benefit, but he 
never did. I defired him, laft feafon, to fend it to 
ats De Camp; but he delayed it fo long, that het 
benefit 


wie. | 
benefit was, at length, fixed, and the play chofen— 
of courfe, it became too late for mine. ‘* Natural 
Fauits” fared the fame fate—he never {poke to me 
about it; and, for my part, I perhaps durft not. 
Soon after, Mr. Palmer went into the country, 


whence he never returned! !! 


But T wanted fomething to be done with ‘* Natu- 
ral faults,’ My vanity, which I hope will be 
deemed very excufable in a youth of feventeen, 
would not permit me to let it drop untried. There- 
fore, after fome time had elapfed, I got a boy, to 
whom I gave a fhilling, to carry it to Mifs De 
Camp’s. I followed—ftood on the oppofite fide of 
the ftreet—and faw the boy knock at the houfe, 
when Mifs Adelaide De Camp opened the door, 
and took the manufcript, together with a letter 


which I'had written to her fifter, under a feigned 


name, 


Things remained in that fituation till about Sep- 
tember laft, when, anxious to know whether my play 
was likely to come on, { called on Milfs De Camp. 
She was not at home. I then wrote to her, deéfiring 
to know whether fhe would accept my petite piece, 
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<¢ The Villagers,” for lier benefit. “No anfwer was 
seturned. I wrote again—called myfelf, feveral 
times, at her houfe; and, at length, received a note 
from Mifs Adelaide, by which fhe informed me; 
that her fifter had received from a gentleman the 


: manuf{cript of a play, which, if fhe had intereft 


fufficient, fhe would bring out for her benefit— 
otherwife, the would accept of my petite piece. 
This, at once, convinced me, that Natural 
Faults” had been received, and would be brought | 
forward :, and, as my family knew that T had written. 
a play, which I had fent to fomebody, when I was 
again queftioned upon the fubje@, I no longer: 
made any fcruple to declare that Mifs De Camp 
had it, and intended to haye it performed for her 
benefit, 


~All the above faéts have been denied by Mifg 
De Camp. She afferts that fhe never received any 
manufcript—=that fhe wrote “* Frrsr Favuts” 


herfelf—even that the duel-fcene was compofed 


three weeks only before the reprefentation, &c. 
- &e. &e, 


Inftances 


Inftances may be produced to prove that one idea 
may ftrike two or more perfons. But is it natural 
to fuppofe, that fuch a coincidence of ideas as is 
to be found in ‘* Natural Faults’ and “* Firft 
Faults,” fhould equally ftrike the imaginations of 
two perfons? «Let the public judge of the fimila- 
rity throughout the two pieces, | 


I call mine *§. Narurnaxn Fauuts,.”—Mifs De 


Camp calls her’s ** First Fauurs.” 


“© Counfellor Chatter”. in mine——“* Counfellor 
Prattle” in Mifs De Camp’s. 


I make ‘* Chatter” bring extra&ts from plays— 
Mifs De Camp makes ‘‘ Prattle” quote cafes fimilar 
to that before him, 


** Bettall” in mine——‘** Longodds” in Mifs De 
Camp’s, &c. &c. &c, 


I will allow that many alterations have teen made 
to my play. For inftance, the French fervant is 
made by Mifs De Camp to {peak whole fentences in 
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a language which many of the audiencé cantiot ute 


derftand. ‘This may be an improvement, but I never 


thought of doing if. 
1 make “* Bettal!” 


or as bad as the other. 


a gambler—Mifs De Camp 
makes ** Longodds” a jockey.—The one is as good, 


Upon the whole, ‘ Firft Faults” is better than 


*© Natural Faults ;” 


’ but why fhould I be denied the 


merit of the original idea, however faulty, and 


however altered for the beft ? 


I never denied Mita 


De Camp the merit of the alteration. _ 


T leave to the public to judge between us. 


Before T conclude, I fhall beg leave to obferve, 
that the manufcript copy which I have kept by me, 
and which I am ready to fhow at any time, is defi- 
cient in one fcene, in the third act. Through care- 
Jeffnefs, I have miflaid it—but would not {upply it 
in the publication, lefi it fhould be faid that I have. 
taken it from « Firft Faults. "—The laft {cene of 
the fifth act is alfo soe and, merely for the fake 


of 


plmbent ty 
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of concluding the piece; I have recottipofed it, as far 


as my memory would fetve me, 


I beg pardon for taking up fo much of the pub 


lic’s attention; but, if it be a Fault, 1 truk it wil 


be confidered as a very Natural one, 


WILLIAM EARLE, Jus, 


PROLOGUH 


PROLOGUE, 


WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR OF THE PLAY, 
AS INTENDED TO BE SPOKEN; 


BUT, FOR PRIVATE REASONS, WITHHELD, 


FAR from the buftle of a bufy town, 
Where dimpled Mirth the joyous ev’nings crown; 
. Where cheerful Health her blooming beauties keep, 
And ev'ry care in rural breafts are ‘fleep ; ; 
There, prefs'd by Virtue to her virgin breaft, 
Rears Inaocence, her pure and fpotlefs crett 
Vaught in the fchools of Modefty and Tr uth, 
Sufpicion dwells not in her guilelefs youth. 
Chafte was her mind; fo lovely to. behold 
Mer perfon :—form’d in Nature’s faireft mould. 
Luft, the young god, the baftard fon of Love; 
A-kin to wanton Pleafure, here did rove; 
Saw the fweet maid, and, with a wanton {mile, 
Sought from her pleafing paftimes to beguile. 
She, weak, and wanting knowledge of mankind, . 
He eafy gain’d on her untutor’d mind ; 
Told her of pleafure foreign to her home, 
And foon feduc’d the maid from thence to roam, 
Luft, full. of youth, and gifted to enfnare, 
With breath as rofes fweet, and form as fag 
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A flatt’ring tongue, which had full oft betray’d, 
Caught the foft heart of the deluded maid. 
To live in courts, fhe left her rural cot, 

And early paftimes of her life forgot ; 

She dwelt with Pleafure, wanton’d in her train, 
Till native Virtue did her feat regain. 

Now, pale, fhe on her lilly arm réeclin’d, 

And forrow’d for the home fhe ’d left behind. 

She wept; alas! fhe wail’d the lucklefs hour, 
Which had feduc’d her from her native bow’r. 

No hope; but, clafp’d within the arms of Shame, 
The blaft of Scandal, refting on her name. 

Aid me, my Mufe! to prove this Nature’s fault ; 
The mind unfully’d would at Vice revolt: 
Unknowing how fuch actions bafe to fcan, 

She plac’d implicit confidence in Man. 

Ah! why fo beauteous? why fo fram’d for love ? 
The charming maiden can you then reprove > 
Love in her bofom kindled the warm flame ; 

If twas a fault, fhe fearcely was to blame. 


Still, ere-I go—(going)—one word I've got to lays 


The Author, fearful you will damn his play, 
Avows his motive was to gain a name, 

And rank a youthful candidate for fame. 

If inthis with, it prove hts lot—to fail, 


The Nat’ral Fault he furely mutt bewail. 
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SCENE THE FIRST. 


Lorp CAVENDISH’S Hou/fe. 


Enter Susan and O'NEALE. 


O NEALE. 


By Jafus!.and my dear Sufan, you know [ love 
you, or you would not take the advantage of me. 


SUSAN: 


Phogh! nonfenfe! But how came you to be 
turned away from Lord Doiville’s ? 


O NEALE. 


For prefarving a good confcience. Oh! by my 
foul! andit’s as clear as a cryftal ftream; you know 
it 15. 

SUSAN. 


| Indeed, but I moft erievouily fufped 7 
B oO’ NEALE. 
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O'NEALE. 


Oh! that Blarney fhould be fufpected ! 


use SUSAN. 


You of no lefsthan robbing the houfe, or fuch like. 


O NEALE. 


And did you fufpeét Blarney of holding fo bad a 
heart ?—By Jafus! but Lord Dorville was very kind 
to me; and the devil burn my whole country! if 
Britifh generofity do not always attract and gain an 
an Irifhman’s gratitude ! 


SUSAN. nh 


Then, why did he turn you away ? 


. O' NEALE, 
Becaufe I was honeft—come, kifs me, Sufan; be 
fare to be fecret, and [ will tell you. You promife 
now, not to mention a fingle word ? 


SUSAN. oa 
Not a word. Oh! you know, if F promife, T can 
be dumb-—come, begin; I long to hear. - 


oO’ NEALE. 


Why! then, you muft kno . ~You'll be fure 


{0 be fecret ? 


SUSAN. 


{ won't mention a fingle word.—I’m mum. 


oO NEALE. 


bg 
O’NEALE. 

You muft know, then, Lord Dorville comes to 

me, and fo he fays By Jafus! and you won’t 
mention a word. And fo he fays: Blarney, you 
are a good fellow, and have farved me faithfully.— 
And devil burn me, cried I, your Lordfhip has acted 
kindly by me; and I'll farve you honefily and faith- 
fully, while poor Blarney has life-—And fo, fays 
he, I would employ you on a little bufinefs; and 
fo, fays I, that you might do. So fays he, then, 
Blarney, fays he, you mu% know, Iam in love-—Ah! 
faysI, your Lordfhip, and fo is poor Blarney. You 
know I meant you all the me: I was thinking on you. 


SUSAN. 


Well! well! go on with your fays he’s and fays T's. 


O NEALE. 


Oh! by my foul! but be filent: you put me 
out; that is, you boder me. Let me fee, where did 
IT leave off P—~At, fays he, Blarney, I am in love; 
and, with this, he begins telling me all his rigma- 
tolle ftory over and over again; and, by my foul! 
if he did not leave off where he began ! 


SUSAN. 
How do you mean? leave off where he began ! 
where was that ? me 
O NEALE. 


By my foul! but he concluded with telling me he 
B 2 was 


was in love: now he began with telling me the 
fame thing ! | 
SUSAN. 


And is this the mighty fecret ? Why! Pil | blab 


“it to the firft if meet, and no harm either. 


3) te 


You put me out; I with you would but hear me. 


SUSAN. 


Don’t come carneying me over, with this tale about 
Lord Dorville’s love-nonfenfe. 


O:NEALE. 

Zounds and boder! why! you put me out; do but 
hear me. And fo, fays he, Blarney, Iam in love 
with Mifs Emma Cleaveland, daughter to the old dif- 
abled foldier Cleaveland, you know; and a fine old 
fellow he is! And fo, fays he, Blarney, I would be 


for eee = away with her srOm Ber father's fufty 
‘old cot. | 


Sue AN. 


Why! you bafe man! to propagate fo bafe a ftory 
about fo good a mafter ! and who, pray, now will 
believe this trumpery ftory? for, every one knows. 


‘that Lord Dorville is a very religious, good, {ober 


fort of a man. 
: o'NEALE, 
Now, upon my foul, ‘tis true, ——find. fo, fays I, 
now, don’t, > your Lordthip, I ey yous don’t make 
Blarney 


Blarney O’Neale a rafcal, by employing him info 
{candalous a picce of bufinefs. | 


~SUSAN. 


So then, you refufed ? 


O NEALE. 

I did: upon my foul, I did. Now, kifs me— 
No, fays I, your Lordfhip, Blarney O’ Neale will be 
a good and faithful farvant, all his life: but he will 
not turn rafcal to pleafe the beft mafter in Chriften-- 
dom. Fool! dolt! he cried, itis with her own con- 
fent. But, fays I, is it with the confent of old 
Cleaveland? if not, I would not run away with her 
for the world: for, I had a father, and | know what 


tis to fee grey hairs forrow. 


SUSAN, 
_ Why, that was well faid. 
ONE ALE. 
Aye, wasn’t it now? wasn *t it well faid ?—fo, 
with that, he fhook me by the collar, and feemed 
ready to trottle me. 


SUSAN. 
And he turned ee hae 


O’NEALE. 

Yes; but, fays I, your Lordfhip, you have acted 
very kindly by me; and devil burn me, if Blarney 
O’Neale will ever act fo rafcally as to run away with 
your miftrefs, though you do defire it. 


SUSAN, 


SUSAN. 
And you are fure that this tale is true? 


| O’ NEALE. 
Every word of it, upon my honour; and now 
won't you give mea kifs? 
SUSAN. 


What! as a reward for your nonfenfe ? 


O NEALE. 


Oh! but, my foul, it may be nonfenfe; but, I 


pray you, not to fay a word about it to living foul 
breathing. 


LADY CAVENDISH (without). 
Sufan ! Sufan | 
SUSAN. 


Hark! my Lady calls; come, good bye, O’Neale. 


_ONEALE. * 


Oh ! -good bye to you; bleffings on your fweet 
pretty little heart! give me a parting kifs, and be 
fure you do not blab. | 


SUSAN. ‘ 
Depend upon it, I will obferve a ftri& filence. 


* 


O’NEALE, ~ 
And do now be careful and fecret as I am. 
| Exeunt. 
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SCENE THE SECOND. 


Enter Lapy CavEnvIsH and Susan. 


SUSAN. 


And Lord, ma’am! I could tell you fuch a tale! 
it was told me as a very great fecret. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 
And as fuch you fhould refpect it then. | 


SUSAN. 

Tam fure you would like to hear it—it’s about 
Lord Dorville, the good, the wife, the amiable Lord 
Dorville. 

LADY CAVENDISH. 

It can be nothing to his difhonour. If it 1s, “tis 
an idle tale, and much to the difcredit of thofe that 
propagate it. 

: SUSAN. 

Why then, I'll tell your Ladyfhip all about it. 

You mutt know, that : 


Enter SERVANT. 


Mr. Seymour. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


My brother ! fhew him up. 


eUSAN. 


SUSAN. 
Always fomebody to interrupt me; I never began 
a ftory yet, but in pops John, with ‘Mr: fo and fo, — 
ma’am ; and then, my ftory’s dropt. I fhall die of 
vexation, if I don’t get fomebody to liften to me. 


Exits 
Enter SEYMOUR: 
SEYMOUR. 


"My dear fifter, how glad I am to fee you! 


LADY CAVENDISH. 
My brother! but what brings you to town ? 
SEYMOUR. 
A rambling difpofition. _I faw a girl in the coun- 
try, whom I loved to diftraction. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


Well! and I fuppofe you meant to marry her: 
but fhe loved another, eh? Seymour. 


\ 


SEYMOUR. 
Nay, not quite fo bad as that, fifter ; I would not 
have married her.— 
LADY CAVENDISH. 


What! brother! love a girl, and not marry her! 
SEYMOUR. 
No; for fhe was a poor ignotant country-girl. | 
| , LADY 


a>} 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


Brother, you mifconftrue innocence for ignorance. 
Oh-fie, fie, fie! to feduce the unfufpecting girl! 
but I hope you did not fucceed. 


SEYMOUR. 


4 


Nay, fifter, not fo innocent as you think her, 
neither: for, this girl fled from her father. 
LADY CAVENDISH. 


Shame of you, brother! what forrow muft you 
bring on her father’s head ! 


SEYMOUR. 
Why! hey day! you fly away with notions, ere 
I have time to tell my tale: 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


What punifhment is too great for that man whe 
wounds anaged heart ? 


SEYMOUR: 


Well, but, fiftter-——— 


LADY CAVENDISH: 
Not a word, brother: for, you canhot utter one 
to exculpate yourfelf. 
SEYMOUR. 
She did not run away from het father with me: 1 


am come in purfuit of her. 


C 
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LADY CAVENDISH, 
No! how is it then >: 


SEYMOUR. 
Why, Ill tell you. I made love to her, but ¥ 
was a rough, untutor’d bear, and fhe rejected me. 
But Lord Dorville was more fuccefsful; the returned 
him love for love. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 
What! Lord Dorville, brother? you aftonith me. 


SEYMOUR. 
Sifter, tis even fo; and fhe found means to elope 
with him, 
LADY CAVENDISH, 


Elope with Lord Dorville? ~ : 


anna SEYMOUR. 
With the fage and wife Lord Dorville ; a miracle 
of virtue; one who detefts the barbarian crime of 
feduction; one who fpurns the black and damn’d 
idea. 

LADY CAVENDISH. 


.. And who is the vain ridiculous creature ? 


SEYMOUR. 

No other than Emily Cleaveland, daughter to the 
old foldier. But now, fifter, on your life, not a 
word; for, Dorville is my moft particular friend, 
and I would not have it buzzed about. 

| CLEAVE~ 


Cr ne tt 


[ mm ] 
CLEAVELAND (without), 


I will go up—ftand off —— 


SEYMOUR. 


Hark! who’s without? Cleaveland, as I live! 


CLEAVELAND (enters). 


Give me my daughter; give me up my daughter; 
an old man’s curfes light upon your head! give me 
up my daughter, I fay. 


SEYMOUR. 


“Softly, Mr, Cleaveland, I know nothing about 
your daughter. 


CLEAVELAND. 

You'do; you ftole her from my arms; you plant- 
ed the thorn of forrow in my heart. -Oh! may my 
curfes follow you to the grave! Oh! I could rend 
the air with my affliction, for the difgrace fhe has 
brought upon my head. 


SEYMOUR. 


Mr. Cleaveland, believe me, I know nothing of 
your daughter, 


CLEAVELAND. 


Try not with the afflictions of an old man; on my 
knees, let me befeech you, ‘reftore her to my arms ! 
Oh! you know not the mifery I endure without her. 
If you knew, you would not be fo cruel, to rob me 
“@f the only pleafure I have in life. 


on 
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SEYMOUR. 


Indeed, I am for ry, very forry, Mr. Cleaveland ; 
but, on my honour, the eloped not with me. 


CLEAVELAND. 


May you have a daughter, lovely as Emily; and, 
in your old age, may fhe be. torn from your arms !, 
Oh! then, will you know the agonies I have under- 
gone ; then, wall you find what a curfe is beauty 3. 
for, had not my Emily been the grace of her fex, 
fhe would not have been torn from me, and J had 
not been miferable. Heaven! fhower down your 


curfes on the villain, be he who he may ! 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


Brother, can you fee his mifery, and not be. 
moved? Make him acquainted with the perpetra- 
tor of the crime. ees | 


SEYMOUR, 
Sifter, fifter, my honour is engaged, 


LADY CAVENDISH, 


Then, aét honourably, and tell this good: old 
man. Sir, ’tis Lord Dorville with whom yonr daugh- 
ter has eloped, 


SEYMOUR, 


_ Lady Cayendith, wh 


~ . 


at are you about ? 


CLEAVEs 
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CLEAVELAND. 


Lord Dorville ! 


SEYMOUR. 


"Tis even fo; Lord Dorville. 


CLEAVELAND, 

Where is he? let me feek him out. . Can you not 
inform me? Heaven’s bleffings light on you, good 
Lady ; for thus, in part, relieving the anguifh of 
an old man’s heart! 


SEYMOUR. 


Come, Mr. Cleaveland, follow me, then. Iwill 
give you my afliftance in the. fearch for your 


gdauchter. 
& 


Exeunt. 


SCENE THE FIRST. 


Enter Laroon and Joun. 


LAROON. 
COME, cone; buftle, buftle, den. ' My matter 
be come. Vat you at, you lazy dog? do not you. 
fee me tired? ride all night, journeying with one 
lady, whom my mafter loves? Begar! me with he 
would regarder my poor bones, | 


JOHN. 
What, Monfieur! grumble! 


‘LAROON. 


For what, me not grumble, when me be tir'd ? 


JOHN. 


Why ! becaufe you advis’d my matter to run away 
with, the young lady; and your bones ought to fuf.. 
fer for.the badnefs of your heart. 


LAROON. 
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LAROON. 
Vat dat you fay? You be de fool, de Enelifh 


fool. You know not how to gain the good name of 
- your mafter. 


JOHN. 
No; becaufe I’m honeft, and defpife the good 
name of my mafter, when acquired by initiating in 
the vices of the age. 


LAROON. 
Morbleu! vat you mean? you infult me, John. 
You have no vit, no underftanding, you eat too 
much beef. 


JOHN. 

D’ye fee, Monfieur? I’m plain and blunt, and 
know the feelings of a father’s breaft, when he’s 
robbed of his daughter. I refpeét old age too much, 
to make it miferable. 


LAROON. 


Ah! now, John; now, you be yone fool ! 


JOHN. 
Better be an Englith fool, than a French knave, 
Monfieur ! 


LAROON. 


You may have de full belly, but de empty pocket, 
-John.—If you were fervile, obedient to de mafter, 
as 
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as Tam, you would profper better. I do adminifteg 
to his pleafures; I do advife him in his difficulties ; 
and ——-—- . : ; 


| JOHN. 
And don’t care how many fouls you make mifera- 
ble, fo you put a guinea in your own pocket. 


LAROON, 

No, no; not fo. I do like my mafter, and do 
with to fee him happy; and, if he fee de pretty girl, 
and he love her, you know ’tis my place to procure 
her. 

JOHN. 


And then to deferve the name of pander. 


LAROON. | 

No, no; not fo. My mafter love de Mifs Emily. 

I advife him, by all means, run away with her, I 
advifed, he confented ; he wanted means-—it being 
my place dat to de mafter noting fhould be wanting, 
I procured means; and f0, after a tedious travel, ve 
fmack our whip, and here we be merry » for, the 
prize be our own, and we deferve it for our trouble. 
We leave de cot, were her fader dwell, and dis be 
de grand houfe of Mrs: Sanderfon. 


JOHN. 


And this you call ferving your mafter! Let me 
tell you, Monficur, you were injuring him, wrone- 
ing him of the title he bore, of being a@ good man. 

‘ 6 | | .. When 


When he returns to reafon, for this, he muft hate 
you ;. for this, the muft deteft you. 


LAROON. 
Phogh! phogh ? nonfenfe! Diable, my ~ mafter 
have vat he like, without confulting fuch booby. 


JOHN. 


Booby, Monfieur! I thank God, this head’s too 
thick to learn to copy your French: vices. 


LAROON. 


Vat! you tink ever to touch de Enelis guinea? 


JOHN. 

No; I never will; if only to procure it, by being 
a pander to my mafter, Monfieur.. A fhilling, ho- 
neftly got; and you can fit down with it in your 
pocket, with a quiet confcience, is ten times. pre- 
ferable, for the heart’s eafe, to a guinea got, when 
you muft fhudder at the getting. 


LAROON, 


Vat dat confcience, you talk about ? 


JOHN. 

Confcience is the director of all our actions, and 
difcriminates them all, with the intentions of our 
hearts; awares us of the crime of the one, and the vir- 
tue of the other.—This confcience may not be known 
by F’renchmen.—But, let me tell you, Monfieur, 


tae OE ea a We Toi: 2 Bee 1s ee 
there’s-no Englifhman, if he acts amifs, but knows 


the retort of confcience. 


bh LAROONs 
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Hugh! de Englith be de fools, Confcience, ins 
deed! nonfenfe! which Frenchmen know noting 
"tall about. 


! 


JOHN, 


Better if they did, Monfieur. It would be more 
to their honour.—An Englifhman. always fhows re~ 
{pect to a good man, be-he of what nation he will, 


LAROON. 


Dey. have de great head, but little wit. 


JOHN. 

Ah! Monfieur, and; may my head be mafter of as 
little wit, as it is honeft! . No, Sir; I boaft an 
Englith heart, uncorrupted by the vile artifices of a 
French pander.. So, Monfieur, good day. 

Exit, 
LAROON, 

Ah! good day. You be von fool, not know own 
int’reft. Diable! dis bete-—-When de guinea in his 
erafp, kick it from him. Oh, diable! diable! vat — 
fool! vat fool !—Holloa dere! prepare for my maf- 
ter; Lord Dorville be come, and de young lady.— 
Mrs. Sanderfon! Mrs. Sanderfon! vere is de apart- 
ment for my Lor, Mrs. Sanderfon ? 

Ea, 


SCENE 
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SCENE THE SECOND. 
Enter Emity and Lorp Donrvitue,. 


DORVILLE, 


Come, my Emily—Emily. 


EMILY. 
I am very weary. 


| | DORVILLE. 
Be feated, my dear girl. "Iwas a wearifome jour- 
ney. There, reft thee, my gentle love. ey 


EMILY. 


And fo far from my father’s home! I never was fo 
far before. 


DORVILLE. 
Well, my Emily; you was not always to live with 
that father, though he was kind.—I love you to dif- 
traction: I doat on you. 


EMILY. 
. But would you had afked the confent of my fa- 
ther, he would not have refufed me your love. 


DORVILLE. 
_ Ah! had we thought of that! but now, my 
Emily, it 1s, indeed, too late. 
D 2 Enter 


[| 20: J 
Enter Laroon. 


LAROON. 


My Lor! my Lor! 


DORVILLE., 


How now ?—how tomes this abrupt intrufion ? 


LAROON. 


I have one letter for my Lor. 


DORVILLE. ( Reads.) 
Damnation | he knows [.am in town. Away 
tell him, Jil wait on him imsfediately, 


LAROON. 
al will obey-my Lor’s cot mmands Punctual. 
eee [aa ae Exit. 
DORVILLE. on 
And now, my Emily,’ a little bufinefs calls me 
foiné hours from you; but Twill foon return. Yes, 


Twill foon be with” you; for,’ a fingle‘hour’s abfence 
from Emily, to me is an age: 


EMILY. 
“Is the bufinefs fo urgent, that, immediately you 
enter town, you are forced to leave it? 


DORVILLE. 
“®Tis even fo; a trifling affair, but “twill not lait 
me EPR ; Deoen on't, ne I will foon returh. 
EMILY. 


[ ot. J 
EMILY. 


Well! I acquiefce in quiet. 


DORVILLE. 


This is my houfe, my Emily ; call, and, in my 
abfence, you have fervants to attend on you. No- 
thing fhall be wanting to make you happy. Every 
thing fhall be ready at your command. 


EMILY. 

Oh! you are very good. [have but one thing 
wanting. O! give me that,and Iam yours. Yes, 
I long to fee my venerable father.—Sometimes, I 
paint to myfelf the tears trickling down his furrowed 


cheeks. 


DORVILLE. 


And he fhall foon be here. Cleaveland, your 
father, fhall foon join us. Yes, my Emily, that 


alone is wanting, and not wanting long. 


EMILY. 


Oh! my father, how can he pardon my abandon- 


ing his houfe ? 


DORVILLE. 
Now, do, my Emily, reft contented.—Laroon ! 


Laroon! Laroon ! 
Enter LAROON. 


LAROON. 


My Lor !-—vat your commands ? 
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DORVILLE (whi/pers). 


To all enquiries Emily may make, be fure to in- 
form her this is my houfe; and give the fame i inti- 
mation to all who may attend upon, her. 


LAROON. 
Vat my Lor commands, I eg 


DORVILLE. 


And, Laroon, prepare the carriage ; for, I muft 
journey inftantly. 


LAROON, 


Vat! prepare de carriage! Oh! my. Lor, vere 
you travel? Morbleu! my bones be ftill fore, and, 
O diable! diable ! 


DORVILLE, | | 


Begone inftantly, ‘and do as I command. 


‘LAROON. 
My Lor, I obey, 


DORVILLE, 


And hafte with all {peed. 


| LAROON, 


Diable! poor Laroon’s bones ! a 
Exit. 


DORVILLE. 
Adieu, my Emily: I will make my {tay but fhort. 
Exit. 


EMILY, 
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EMILY. 

Adieu! and now, Dorville, we never-meet here 
again, never. Yes, I will fly to my father, fly to 
his arms, and, if he can, but forgive me, I fhall 
once more be happy.—Oh ! how muft I upbraid my- 
felf, for flying from his home, for deferting him in 


his age ! 
| Exit. 


SCENE THE THIRD. 


Enter Stn CHARLES and Lapy CAVENDISH. 


SIR CHARLES. 


Well, my dear! you know my propenfity to 
gaming, and why will you torment me ° 


LADY CAVENDISH. 
Who has a right to infpe&t your affairs? Much 
as I have, I bear your misfortunes with more than 
common patience. I am fure this betting will be 


your ruin, 


SIR CHARLES. 


Indeed, my dear, you know nothing about it. I 


have now tpwards of feventeen thoufand on my 


books won—and don’t owe above fix or eight. 
LADY 


Pea J 
LADY CAVENDISH. 


How-comes it that your eftates are mortgaged, if 
this is the cafe? 


| 


SIR CHARLES. 


- Becaufe I wanted ready money, and thofe friends 
that owe it me, could not favour me. But it’s fafe. 
Oh! fafe as the Bank of England. TI thall certainly 
have it—Oh! no doubt, no doubt. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


Sir Charles, I fear you'll fee your error, when 
too late. 


SIR CHARLES. 

Why, now; there’s Bettall. Let me fee, I owe 
him fix thoufand pounds; but then, there’s my 
friend Playfair owes me eight: fo there it goes, you 
fee. Let me fee, I have another wager of four 
thoufand pounds with Bettall’; aye, that I’m fure ta- 
win, | | 

Enter SERVANT. 


SERVANT 
Mr. Bettall, Sir. 


SIR CHARLES. 


There ; here he comes, my dear; I have won the 
wager, and he’s come to pay me. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


The odious fellow! 


F deteft his prefence: give 
me leave to retire. : 


SIR 


fy. 252 | | 
SIR CHARLES. 


Well! if fo, be it fo. But, my dear, Bettall’s ! 


punctual, always to pay as to receive. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


And to receive as pay 


Lixtt, 

Enter BETTALL. 

BETTALL. 

Ah! Sir Charles! My old boy! well, how : 


d’ye do? 
SIR CHARLES. | 
My dear friend Bettall! well, how is it? Now, 
tell me, how was the wager decided? .Who won? 
BETTALL. 
Ah! it grieves me to tell; but I have loft a deal 
of money. 
SIR CHARLES, 


Then Ihave won, © 


BETTALL. rat 
.Lwith, you had; for, I have loft moft. confound- 
edly. No, Bob won, Bob won. 


SIR, CHARLES, 


E BETTALL. | 


‘ 
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BETTALL. 


Yes, yes. 


SIR CHARLES, 
Why, that’s unluckly. 


BETTALL, 


Very fo, very fo, indeed. And, Sir Charles, as 
{ fhall want a little ready; for, you know, I’m al- 
ways punctual, I would be obliged to you, if you 
would difcharge the debt. Let me fee, there was 
fix thoufand before; and four thoufand now. 
Hum ! 


SIR CHARLES. 

Well, but, my deat fellow, has not Bob Playfair 
paid you? You know he owed me eight thoufand 
pounds. 

BETTALL, 


Phogh ! What! don’t ye know ? 


SIR CHARLES, 
Know what? 


BETTALL, 


{am exceedingly forry for poot Bob ; but It’s all 
over with Bob; he’s done up. 


pIR CHARLES, 
Done up! 


BETTALL: 
Yes: ‘he’s. a bankrupt ; -has not two pence to pay 

his way. | 
SIR CHARLES, 


How curt unfortunate ! 


BETTALL. | 


Yes; is not it very unfortunate! | 


SIR CHARLES. 


Then, there is Harry Sharpwit! he owes me fix 
thoufand: that juft cancels our firft debt. 


BETTALL. 
Pfhaw! why, you are a joking! Why, don't ye | 
know what’s become of Sharpwit ? | 


SIR CHARLES. 
How am I to know? Why, nothing has hap- 
pened to him. 
BETTALL. | 
Phogh! “Why, he’s dith’d. It’s all over with 
him. He was caught playing with falfe dice; fo, 
was trundled out of the window; he has fince died a 
of the wounds he received: but, Lord? you know 
this. | 


SIR CHARLES. ! 

; | 

Be affured I did not. Why, then, to tell you the | 

truth, I cannot difcharge your debt now, but will 
the firft opportunity. 


E 2 BETTALL: 
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 BETTALL. 
Ftell you what, Sir Charles, I muft’have'the mo- 
ney before I ftir out of the room. 


SIR CHARLES. 
Upon my foul! you will not; for, I have not fo 
much in the houfe; nor the tenth part. 


BETTALL. 
80, then, you won’t pay me. 


, SIR CHARLES. 
I cannot; fo, importune me no longer. 


BED TATE, 
Oh! very well, then.—Here, be slow 5 defire thofe 
gentlemen to walk up. 


Enter BAILIFFs. 
There, there’s your prifoner. 


SIR CHARLES. 


How?) What do you mean by this? 


BETTALL. | 
I fee him fafe in your cuftody: fo, 
now I leave you, Sir Charles. 


Take him. 
I would not with to 
diftrefs you; but, yRgn my foul, can’t help it. 
Exit. 
BAILIFF. 
Come, Sir, you muft come along with us. 


SIR CHARLES, 


Pere aious fcoundre] ! Exeunt. 


ACT 


SCENE THE FIRST. 


Enter Mrs. SANDERSON and EMILY. 


MRS. SANDERSON. 


YEs, Ma’am; thefe elegant apartments all belong 
to Lord Dorville, and were finifhed under his imme- 
diate infpetion, and decorated by his order to the 
prefent fanciful pofition. 


EMILY. 


I will be obliged to you now to leave me to my- 
felf. 
MRS. SANDERSON. 
Certainly, Ma’am-———— 
Exit. 


EMILY. 


There is an air of myftery throughout the entire 
conduct of the whole houfe. ‘This woman takes on 
her more of the miftrefs than the fervant.—Oh! 
would I had never left my father. 


BETTALL 


Pare 


BETTALL (without). 


wench !—Hum! d’ye do, Ma’am? 


EMILY. 


here, Sir, indeed. 


~- 


BETTALL. 


EMILY. 


Oh! then you-——— 


BETTALL. 


it Is you want with me? 


EMILY. 


BETTALL. 


lery, and lock yourfelf in. 


EMILY. 
Sir, I thank you, I will immediately. 


Damme! but you fha’n’t bamboozle me though. 
- What right has any perfon in my apartments ? (En- 
ters )—Holloa! who the devil have we here? a nice 


Sir, did you want Lord Dorville? He is not 


Who the devil expected to find him here? 


But, pray, Ma’am, may’l be fo bold-toialk what - 


Me! Sir? Nothing, be affured I want-nothing, 


Oh! oh! hum! yes, Ma’am, I did want Lord 
Dorville. But, as he’s not here, Ma’am, and —— 
Hark! fomebody’s a coming. You had better re- 
tire, Ma’am, to the room, at the end of the gal- 


Exit. 
Enter 


Enter Mrs. SANDERSON, crying. 


MRS. SANDERSON. 
I told you, Mr. Bettall, that I did not expect 
you, and I did let your lodgings; but only fora 
week. 
BETTALL. 


Be quict ;’ hold your fnivelling. 


MRS. SANDERSONe 


Indeed, it was only for a week. 


BETTALL. 


Be quiet, woman. So you got a young—-— 
flum! They'll be here prefently to fearch your 


houfe. 


MRS. SANDERSON. 
Gh Lord! Mr. Bettall, don’t alarm me. 


BETTALL. 

Come, come; don’t pipe your eye: here, leave 
off your whining, or Pll blow you. 
MRS, SANDERSON. 


Oh! Mr. Bettall. 


BETTALL. 


Damme! we fhall have you done up, 


MRS. SANDERSON. 


Why! I know nothing about em. J let em my 
lodgings, but I don’t know who they are. 


BETTALL. 


Hark ! what noife is that ? upon my foul, they're 
coming ! | 


Enter SzeYMOuR and CLEAVELAND. 


CLEAVELAND. 


Where is Lord Dorville ? 


BETTALL (afide to Mrs. Sanderfon). 


Swear you don’t know him. 


MRS. SANDERSON. ; 
Lord Dorville! indeed, I don’t know him, Sir. 


SEYMOUR. 


Ah! Mr. Bettall, how do you do? 


BETTALL. 


Ath !..Mr.. Seymour, 


SEYMOUR. 
Have you not a young lady in thefe apartments, 
brought here by Lord Dorville? 


BETTALL. 


No, upon my foul, no. Thefe apartments are my 
own. You have feen no young lady, Mrs. Sander- 
fon, have you? (Swear it, or Pll blow you.) Afde. 
MRS, 


MRS. SANDERSON. 
No, indeed, Sir, I have not feen any perfon here, 

but Mr. Bettall himfelf. 

CLEAVELAND. 


She muft, fhe muft, fhe muft be here. Il 
fearch every room; ll tear the houfe down; but 


Yl find her. Where ismy daughter, my Emily? 


SEYMOUR. 


Do, my good friend, be cool. 


CLEAVELAND. 


Who can be calm, when their fouls are 
agonized? Can the veffel ride fmooth in the tem- 
peft-torn fea? My whole foul is bent by conflicting 
paffions. Oh! my daughter! my Emily! my loft, 
abandoned Emily ! 


SEYMOUR. 


Indeed, Mr, Cleaveland, you are too boifterous. 


CLEAVELAND. 
Oh! have I not caufe to curfe the firft hour I was 
born? 


BETTALL, 


Indeed, Gentlemen, if you will take my word for 


it, there is no lady here; and more, Lord Dorville 
- has not been here. 


io CLEAVE- 
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CLEAVELAND. 
Are you fure? for, oh! play not with the feelings 
ef an old man, whofe heart is almoft broke. 


BETTALL (a/fide). 


Come, fpeak to him; fend him away.— 


MRS. SANDERSON. 
Indeed, Sir, Lord Dorville, nor any lady has been 
here. 
CLEAVELAND. 
Well! come, do not let us tarry, but fly to feek 


my daughter. You have promifed your affiftance, 
and I demand it. 


: SEYMOUR. 
My affiftance you fhall have, and may we profper ! 
| Exeunt. 
BETTALL. 


Old one—I fay, old one—mind, keep her here, 
till I come back. I fay, don’t let her go away, or, 
damn me! [ll blow you. Tl do your bufinefs. 

yous: 


MRS. SANDERSON. | 


Oh! Mr. Bettall, you may depend on me. Oh, 
Lord! Lord! Lord! what have I efcaped ! 
; Exit. 


SCENE THE SECOND. 
Enter Lavy Cavenpisa and DorvVILLE. — 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


Lord Dorville ! I am furprized at you. 


DORVILLE. 


You know——Where is Seymour? Let me fee 
him. Oh! Emily! Emily! 


LADY CAVENDISH. 
Ceafe your importunities, Sir. I know nothing of 
my brother, Seymour, nor of Emily Cleaveland : 
but I have feen old Cleaveland.—Have feen defpair 
feated on his venerable forehead, forrow for the lofs 
of his child, of his Emily. Oh! how have you to 
hate yourfelf, for thus wronging the aged heart of 
that good old man ! 


DORVILLE. 


Diftraction ! I love his daughter. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 
No, Sir; you do not love her; or you would hot 
have made her miferable. 


DORVILLE. 


Miferable! J! made her miferable! Oh! Lady 
F 2 Caven- 


J 


Cavendifh, I befeech you, tell me where fhe is; let- 
me fly to her. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


Lord Dorville, once more, I tell you I do not 
know. I fufpected fhe was with you ftill. 


DORVILLE. 
Oh! no; fhe’s gone, left me, fled, I know not 
whither. 
LADY CAVENDISH. 


If you Joved, how could you defert her ? 


DORVILLE. 


Defert her! Oh! diftra€tion! Lady Cayendith, 


do not torment me; do not, I befeech you. 


LADY CAVENDISH, 

Had you but made Cleaveland acquainted with 
your love for his daughter, and honourably made 
propolals of marriage, all this would have been 
avoided. 

DORVILLE. 


Oh! torment! torment ! 


LADY CAVENDISH, 

Well have you to upbraid yourfelf! Well may 
you ftamp, and fret, being the occafion of fo much 
mifchief! Lord Dorville, may this be a leffon to 
you! May this teach you how to feel for the mi- 


feries 


feries of others! You fret, but for Mifs Emily, 
whom _you love. How much more fo mutt Cleave- 
land, for his daughter loft? 


DORVILLE. 
My words choak me; my griefs are paft utter- 
ance. Oh! this is right; this.is right; I fhould 
feel the horrors of a guilty confcience, for betraying 
the confidence of the good old Cleaveland. Wretch 
that lam! Why am I fuffered to exit? Heaven! 
pour down your fhafts againft me! hurl deftruction 
at my devoted head ! 


LADY CAVENDISH. 

And are you really infenfible where the wretched 

Emily 1s? en 
DORVILLE. 

I was called away from her, but a fhort time; 
took my leave, and promifed that I would quickly 
return. I haftened my bufinefs, I fettled, and drove 
home to where Ihad left her; and, when I enquired 
for her, the anfwer was, fhe had left the houfe a 
fhort time after my departure: fhe went with he 
father, was the reply. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


Indeed, it is but a fhort time fince Seymour and 
he went in fearch of her, but returned unfuccefsful, 


DORVILLE. 
Where is Cleaveland ? 
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LADY CAVENDISH. 
Indeed, I know not. 


DORVILLE. 

Why are you fo unkind? you furely know. On 
my knees, let me befeech you to tell. Yet, how 
can I look him in the face, whom I have fo much 
injured ?—Oh! Cleaveland, how I dread, and yet 
with to fee you! Miferable mah that lam} 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


How little fortitude is guilt poffefled of! it can- 
not look its accufer in the face. 


DORVILLE. 


How much is man, vain man, deceived by falfe 
appearances! When the idea firft flathed acrofs my 
brain, hope illumined my whole foul. I bleffed my 
lucky ftars, and thought me fure of her I loved. But 
now, the fcene’s reverfed; now is the fcene changed, 
the picture turned fhows me the object of my affec- 
tions farther from my grafp than ever. ? 

a Exit. 
LADY CAVENDISH. 

Thus we fee how delufive is vice: fhe paints, at 
firft, the object of your want, by the flighteft ftroke 
attainable, leads you into intricacies, brings difgrace 
upon your name, then leaves you to extricate your- 
{elf by the means of deceit and lying. 


Exit. 
ACT 


SCENE ULAR PIRS TE, 


A Deéfk. 
CouNSELLORS WortuHy and CHATTER. 


WORTHY. 


Now, do; pray, Mr. Chatter; for once, be at- 
tentive. You know the precarious fituation of Sir | 
Charles Cavendifh. Now do, once for all, be at- | 
tentive. 
CHATTER. | 
Why, lam, Iam; don’t you fee lam: There, | 
that’s it—now—/(reading )—whether Sir Charles Ca- 
vendith’s eftates are ** to be, or not to be,” eh! I 
think I know that. Hum! that’s familiar. Don’t 
ye know it, Mr. Worthy? a quotation! Shak- 
f{peare—Hamlet—Hem !—*‘ to be or not to be.”— | 
What! do ye difpute, my dear fellow? the book’s 
at hand—*‘* to be, or not to be”—TIll go fetch 1t— 
Shak {peare.—— | 


Exit. i 
WORTHY. | 


WORTHY. 


I never can get the man to mind his bufinefs. 
He’s always after his quotations, and_ his plays. 
Nonfenfe, nonfenfe! to make him a lawyer! 


CHATTER (entering). 
Here it 1s, my dear fellow, here it is !—** to be, 
or not to be, that 1s the queftion ; whether”— 


WORTHY, ~ ° 
Mr Chatter, will you maké out the deeds, or not? 
—You know Sir Charles’s affairs are in a trembling 
fituation. 


: CHATTER. 


“* Alas! his gentle Nature was not made to buffet 
with adverfity.”— | 


WORTHY. 

True; you fee his prefent fituation drives him al- 
moft to madnefs. Come, come, and lend. me your 
affiftance, to clear the accounts. 


CHATTER. 

“* My head grows giddy. Oh! that I were mad! 
Madnefs brings eafe; reafon, reafon alone 
Feels forrow; folly and madnefs are exempt. 
No ftate of human life is to be envied, 

But lunacy and folly. None can be ha ppy 

Who can feel pain; to want the fenfe to grieve 

Is the beft meafure of felicity.” 


WORTHY. 


i gath ol 


WORTHY. 


certainly muft leave you. 


CHATTER. 
<¢ My foul is wrapt in dreadful expectaiton, 
And liftens to thee as if Fate were fpeaking.” 


WORTHY. 


Why, then, I pray you, now proceed to bufine(s. 


CHATTER, 


‘* Bufinefs, which dares the joys of Kings invade, 
—————— The day was made 
To number out the hours of bufy men; 
Let them be bufy ftill, and ftill be wretched, 
And take their fill of anxious drudging day.” 


WORTHY. 


Why, really, Mr. Chatter, I think you are mad. 


CHATTER. 
¢ _________ Mad as the winds, 
When for the empire of the main they firive.” 
WORTHY. 


Why, Mr. Chatter ! 


CHATTER. 
‘¢ There, in aden, remov’d from human eyes, 
Poffeis’d with Mufe the brain-fick Poet lies, 
G Too 


Ree 

Too miferably wretched to be nam’d. 

For Plays, for Heroes, and for Paffion fam’d, 
‘Fhoughtlefs, he raves his fleeplefs hours away, 
In chains all night, in darknefs all the day; 
And, if he gets fome intervals from pain, 

The fit returns, he foams, and bites his chain ; | 
His. eye-balls roll, and he grows mad again.” J 


WORTHY. 
Why. Mr. Chatter! Mr. Chatter! I really muft 
5 3 d 
leave you. 
CHATTER. 


My dear Mr. Worthy, I hope you'll excufe me. 


WORTHY. 


Then, do, fit you down, and write. 


CHATTER. 


T will, my dear Mr, Worthy, I will. 


WORTHY. 
There now, that’s right; better than fuch ftuff as 


you was running on with. 


° 


CHATTER. 


Mr. Worthy, is Sir Charles very rich? 


WORTHY. 
Rich! why I expect to find him as poor as 4 


church moufe. 
CHATTER. 
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CHATTER (flarts up). 

¢* Laws bear the name, but money has the power: 
The caufe is bad, whence is the client poor. 
Thofe ftrict-liv’d men, that feem above our) 

world, 
Are oft too modeft, to refift our gold : 
So judgement, like our other wares, is fold; 
And the grave knight that nods upon the laws, 

Wak’d by a fee, hems, and approves the caute.” 


WORTHY. 

Mr. Chatter, will you, or will you not attend to 

your bufinefs?_ Why will you pefter me with your 

ridiculous nonfenfe? Zounds! bye-and-bye, you'll 
crive me mad as yourfelf. 


CHATTER. 
«© What charms hath forrow in that face ? 
Sorrow feems pleas’d to dwell with fo much 
{fweetnefs. 
Yet, now and then, a melancholy {mile 
Breaks out, like lightning, in a Winter night, 
And fhows a moment’s day.” 


WORTHY. 
Mr. Chatter, we muft part. I mutt to W eftmin- 
fter-Hall ; fo, farewell ! 
Exit. 
CHATTER. 
«© Adieuthen! Oh! my foul! far better part— 
Thy image fticks fo clofe, 
That the blood follows from my rending heart.” 
Enit. 
G 2 SCENE 


SCENE THE SECOND. 


Lorp, Dorvitue at a Table. 


DORVILLE. 
How am I diftracted! my mind agonized by de- 
r!  Cleaveland, thou art not the only fufferer. 
tam as miferable as mancanbe. Laroon! Laroon! 
(rifes) defperation heats every fibre of my frame.— 
Laroon !|—~ 
LAROON.. 


Vat ! my mafter call? 


DORVILLE. 


Here, take this letter—And, d’ye hear >—TI fhall 
not be back to-night. 


LAROON. 


Vat! my mafter not be back ?—-My Lor! 


DORVILLE. 


Away, and leave me. I have no time to hear you. 


LAROON, 
Vat my Lor mean? Shall not -LLaroon attend 
you? 
DORVILLE. 
Thou haft attended me too far—to the gulph of def- 
peracy. “Dis thou, thou, by thy. infernal advice, haft 
drove 


Fag. 
drove me to the deed. "Tis thou haft brought fhame 
on me.—’Lis thou haft been my abettor.— You drove 
me to rob the daughter from the father—You, by 
your infernal ftratagem to ruin others, robbed me 
of my peace; and | alone mut fuffer. 


LAROON. 


My Lor! my Lor! do not trottle poor Laroon. 


DORVILLE. 


Away ! Leave me. 


LAROQN. 


I will obey, my Lor. 


DORVILLE. 


Oh! to what a pitch of madnefs I am drove! If 
there is a hell, there can be no tortures equal to the 
agonies of a guilty mind.—Laroon! Laroon! | 


LAROON.” 
My Lor! 
DORVILLE,. 
Stay there; if any one fhould enquire for me, tell 
them I fhall foon return. 


LAROON. 
I will obey, my Lor: butjwhen will my Lor re- 
turn? 
DORVILLE. 
Never. Exit, 
LAROON. 


[ego 3] 
LAROON. 


_ By gar! poor Laroon be von miferable diable.-— 

Near be choak’d by my Lor!—Oh! mon Diew! 

mon Dieu! 3 
Exit. 


SCENE THE: THIRD. 


Entey Lapy Cavenpisu, SEyMour, and 
O’NEALE. 


O NEALE. 


Yes, by my foul! thefe two blackguard dogs 
dracg’d him along, through the ftreet, as if they 
were taking with them I don’t know what all. Says 
I, my mafter! give me leave to knock thefe black- 
guards down. But, fays he, no, O’Neale they are 
fheriff’s officers. And fo, fays I, you won’t let me 
knock ’em dowm. I was for rolling them in the 
kennel, d’ye fee; but, fays mafter, go and tell 
Lady Cavendifh ; and fo, d’ye fee, I am forry to 
give your Ladyfhip pain, by telling you of mafter’s 
misfortune. 


SEYMOUR. 
O'Neale, you are a faithful fellow ; and fhall not 


go unrewarded. 
LADY 


shehastdattie siti 


le eye | 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


But, my dear Seymour, pray advife me what is 
to be done on the occafion. 


SEYMOUR. 


Why, I'll haften to him immediately, and get i, 
bail. i 
O’NEALE. 


And | would with you to make hafte; for, Tam 
afraid my mafter is miferably ill ufed by fuch dirty 


blackguards. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


To fee you thus interefted for your mafter, 
O’Neale,. to me is a pleafure. 


O'NEALE. 
Oh! my good Lady, if O’Neale did not love his 
mafter, he would be an ungrateful blackguard. 


SEYMOUR. | 

Well, fifter, depend upon it, we will extricate i 
him as foon as poffible. But, O’Neale, do you i 
know who it is arrefted him ‘ 


O’NEALE. | 
Oh! aye, your honour, I think they {aid fome- 


thing about the fuit of what the devil’s his ii 
name? Oh! your honour, his name is Bettall. 7 


SEYMOUR. 
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SEYMOUR. 

Bettall ! as great.a rafcal as ever was born: known 
at every gambling-houfe as a common {windler; and 
he fill is courted by all our gentry !—Well may we 
exclaim: O ¢empora!.O mores ! 


LADY CAVENDISH. 
Why, he was here this very morning; and then, 
Sir Charles was praifing him to me as a very ne 
man. . Brother, I knew him to be a fcoundrel; but 


Sir Charles was blind to his deceit and villainy. 


O’NEALE. 

And Oh! by the Joly Virgin! I with I had feen 
him. I would have given him as complete.a dref- 
fing as ever he had in all his whole life before, I 
promife him that. 


SEYMOUR. 

If there 1s a villain on earth, that man is he. A 
noted fwindler; and how Sir Charles fhould be 
blind to his ill name is moft aftonifhing, as it is fo 
public, that not one that handles the dice but what 
very well knows the noted Mr, Bettall. 


Oh! by my foul! and tetme catch him; and if 
ny matter fhould not Know him aba ;2d-mark him. 


SEYMOUR. 
Ha! ha! ha! well, fifter, farewel. . I'll hatte t to 
him. Come, O’Neale, follow me. Exeunt. 
SCEN NT Bi 
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SCENE THE FOURTH, 
A Spunging-Houfe. 


Enter Str Cuartceis and Baiuirr. 


BAILIFF. 


Oh! Lord! Sir, you need not mind. We have 
had as good company as yourfelf before now, and 
fhall have again. Why, it’s as common to fee your 
gaming gentry in a fpunging-houfe, as ina gambling- 
houfe; for, the one opens the door of the other. 


SIR CHARLES, 


Has’none of my friends been here ? 


BAILIFF. 

Not afoul. Aye, and that’s common enough. 1 
have known a great rout at a great houfe, the over 
night, and the Lord) with as many friends about him 
as the room would hold; the next morning he has 
been arrefted, and I have found him as deferted as 
had he never known any body. But that’s common, 


yery common. 


SIR CHARLES. 


Should a Mr, Seymour call, {how him up. 


H BAILIFF. 


BAILIFF. 


Aye, but it’s ten to one if he fhows you down. 
No, no; we know the ways of your gentry too well. 
There is not one of your deareft friends, I am fure, 
willy now ftep forward, and extricate you from 
prifon. 

SIR CHARLES. 


Torment !—Leave me, Sir, immediately. 


BAILIFF. 


Very well, Sir! Oh! very well! 
Enter SERVANT. 


SERVANT. 


Mr. Seymour, Sir. 


SIR CHARLES. 
Show him up.—And you, Sir, leave us to our- 
felves. . 
BAILIFF. 


Some people think too much of themfelves. 
Exit. 


Enter SEYMOUR. 
SEYMOUR. 
Sir Charles! 
SIR CHARLES. 
seymour ! 
SEYMOUR. 


fia 
SEYMOUR. 
Damme! Charles, you have acted unlike a man; 
but I’m not come to upbraid you. 


SIR CHARLES. 
Ah! my dear Seymour, if a reparation is to know 
my fault, I repent it now feverely. 


SEYMOUR. 

O’Neale told me of your being arrefted, and I 
flew to you immediately. How could that curfed 
itch for gambling make you forget your wife, and 
ruth into this ftate of beggary ? | 


SIR CHARLES. 


Seymour, eambling is a vice, when it grafps to 
the heart, will not eafily let go its hold. 


SEYMOUR. 


True, Charles——You fufpect not that thofe 
around you are cheats; you warm yourfelf with the 
idea that a man cannot be fo unfortunate, as continu- 
ally to lofe. ‘Then you proceed, with the hopes of 
winning, till the laft doit is‘dragged from your 
pocket; and then, you return to your family a 
beggar. 


SIR CHARLES, 
Seymour, you have learnt the arts and wiles of 
gambling, without the misfortune of gaining your 


knowledge by experience. 
Hz Enter 


Enter SERVANT. 
SERVANT. 
Mr. Bettall. 

SEYMOUR. 
Oh! fhow him up; fhow him up. 
Exit Servant. 
SIR CHARLES. 

No, Mr. Seymour, I will not fee him. I deteft 
the rafcal; and ’tis purgatory to be in his prefence. 
SEYMOUR. 

Nay, Sir Charles; I infift on his coming up.— 
Enter Mr. Berraut. 
How do you do, Mr. Bettall? 


BETTALL. 


Mr. Seymour, how do you do? 


SEYMOUR. 


Why, I’m tolerable, I thank you... I fuppofe you 
come on.a little bufinefs with Sir Charles ? 


‘ 


BETTALL. 


Why, yes. I come to make matters up; I would 
hot with to diftrefs him, and fo am come to make a 


propofal. 
SEYMOUR. 


You are very good, Well, and what is it? 
BETTALL, 


| 


a, 


o BETTALL. 


Why, I would not with to diftrefs Sir Charles ; 
and as it is not convenient to him to pay me imme- 
diately, I'll take his bond for the money. 


SEYMOUR, 


Hum !—a very fair propofal. 


BETTALL. 


Yes, I would not with to diftrefs him. 


SEYMOUR, 


And you are really fo kind as to offer to take his 
bond for the money ? 


BETTALL. 


Yes, I don’t care; it is a kindnefs, and I hope 
Sir Charles will confider it as fuch. 


SEYMOUR, 
Without there !|—— 
Enter O’NEALE. 
O’Neale, kick this rafcal down ftairs. 


BETTALL. 


What me? kick me, kick me down fiairs! 


O NEALE, 


Come along, you dirty blackguard ! 
Exit, kicking him out. 


sIR 


(ga) 


SIR CHARLES and SEYMOUR. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 


SIR CHARLES. 


T really wonder, Seymour, you had patience with 
him fo long. 


SEYMOUR. 

Well, Charles, farewell. Tl return foon with 
bail. Indeed, Lady Cavendifh is quite difconfo- 
late ;, and I will not keep her in expectation longer 
than I can help. 


5IR CHARLES. 


Well, farewell! J fhall expect you foon. 
Exeunt, 


SCENE THE FIRST. 


Enter BETTALL. 


BETTALL. 

Damme: never was fo vilely treated in all my 
life; never was.—Catch: me by the arm, and bun- 
dle me out of the houfe, as if I was, damme! I 
don’t know what all!—Oh! I never was fo vilely 
ufed. Kicking into the kennel, I fuppofe, they call 
treatment for a gentleman. But [ll have juftice 
done.—-Where is this curfed lawyer ? 


Enter CHATTER. 


CHATTER. 
Who called on Abraham Chatter? Did you, 


Sir, ‘* require me here 2” 


BETTALL. 
I did—fee here, fee here; I was rolled into the 


kennel, {wapped in the middle of mud and filth, 
6 and 


and this is a treatment for a gentleman. Iam come 
here, Sir, to have juftice done me. 


CHATTER. 

*¢ Juftice, by nothing biafs’d or inclin’d, 
Deaf to perfuafion, to temptation blind, 
Determines without favour, and the laws 


O’erlook the parties, to decide the caufe.” 


BETTALL, 


Very good, very good, indeed! ‘Well now, 
and what’s to be done? 


CHATTER. 
** For fomething mutt be done.” 


BETTALL. 


Aye, and that moft fpeedily 


CHATTER. 
** Swift as an arrow from the twanging bow, 
Swiftly as Syrians when they charge in war, . 
So fhall thy work be done.” 


BETTALL. 
Very. well, my dear fellow—that will do; and, 


now, let me fee. Oh! I ve an action Againft 
him for affault, . 


: CHATTER. 
Poruan afiault |" by the ‘great Gods,~ re- 
venge this infult.” hn. | shih 


r . 


BETTALL. 


if. See 7 


BETTALL. 


Well! but never mind that how, proceed to bus 
finefs, and let me kriow how the éafe ftands. 


CHATTER. 
<¢ The cafe ftands thus— 
Moft cruel racks and torments are preparing 
To force confeffion from his dying pangs. 
Thou fhalt behold him ftretch’d in all the agonies 
Of a tormenting and a fhameful death; 
His bleeding bowels; and his broken limbs, 
Infulted o’er by a vile butchering villain !” 


BETTALL: 


Eh !what !—what mangled .limbs, butchering 
villain! Oh! no; that won’t do; that would be 
going too far. 


CHATTER. 
** Wire draw his limbs, {pin all his nerves like hairs, 
And work his tortur’d fleth as thin as fame.” 
BETTALL: 
Why, what the devil! 


CHATTER. 


€¢ ‘ 


——-—.— IT could tell a {tory 

Would roufe the lion’s heat out of its deny 
; | 9 4 ry “1 fxr] ‘ Irews Ay 

And make it rage with terrifying fury. 


yi | KETTALL, 


ce a J 
BETTALL. 


Why, what the devil is your tale to me?_I want 
juftice, I come here for juftice. 


CHATTER. 


“* Juftice you fhall have, and bitter juftice too.” 


BETTALL. 


Why, you are mad, abfolutely mad! I won’r 
ftay with you, or I fhall catch the infection. 


CHATTER. 


% Briefly then, you ftate the matter thus in rage.” 


BETTALL. 


No, not in rage. No, no, ’twas very cool and 
deliberate; quite cool; he took me by the fhoulder, 
and kicked me down ftairs. Then, roll’d me in a, 
kennel afore the door. 


CHATTER. 


“© O! ye Gods! to fuffer this difgrace ! 
But you fhall have ample vengeance.” 
Well, now then. he kick’d you down ftairs, and 
rolled you in the gutter. 


BETTALL. 


That’s it; exactly fo. It’s very right; now go 
on; do, my dear fellow, proceed. 


CHATTER. 


- And dirtied your cloaths moft abominably. 
BETTALL, 


ft 5qe% |] 
BETTALL. | 


Aye, that you can fee.—Here, here’s a tail. 


CHATTER. 


“6 ———— I could a tale relate, / 
Would freeze your young bones,” 


BETTALL. 


Well! we'll have that fome other time. 


CHATTER. 


‘¢ My name is Norval ; on the Grampian 
Hills, my father feeds his flock ; 
A frugal --—_——,,” 


BETTALL. 

Damn it! will you attend to my bufinefs, or will | 

you not? i 
CHATTER. 


** But I had heard of battles, . 
And [I long’d to follow to the field.” | 


BETTALL. : 
Damn the field ! ) 
CHATTER. 
<*¢ Some warlike Lord —— i | 
BETTALL. 


Will you hear me? Your tongze runs like a i 
windmill ; there’s no fuch thing as flopping it when 
ence it’s on the go. | 
CHATTER. 
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CHATTER. 
«* And Heaven foon granted what my 


Sin denied. Scarce had yon moon, round 
As my fhield —— —,” 


BETTALL. 


‘Why, lie’s a warrior now! 


CHATTFR. 


‘¢ A band of fierce barbarians rufhed like a tor~ 


39 


ch 


BETTALL. 
Well, good morning. I really muft leave you, 
you damn’d gabbing fool ! | 
Exit, 
CHATTER. 
*¢ Horror and Hell! J burn, I rave, I die. 
Eternal racks my tortur’d bofom tear. 
Vultures with endlefs pangs are gnawing there. 
Fury! deftruction! Iam all defpair.” 
: | Exit. 


SCENE 


SCENE THE SECOND. 
Lapdy Cavenpisn’s Hou/e. 


Enter LADY CavenpisH, Sir CHARLES, and 
SEYMOUR, 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


Well, well, we cannot expect to find him quite 
a convert yet: but, I make no doubt, we fhall be 
able to make a good reformation in him. 


SIR CHARLES. 


Aye, that it will; for, I vow and proteft I never 
will bet again. 


SEYMOUR, . 


I lay you five to four. 


SIR CHARLES, 


Done——P thaw ! J will not bet. 


SEYMOUR aud LADY CAVENDISH, 


pee Elias! hats has! 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


All in good time; the change is not to be effected 
in a moment. 


SEYMOUR. 
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SEYMOUR, 


No; for, believe me, was I to find him pretend 
a perfect change at once, I fhould doubt him ereatly; 
for, I know an ill habit 1s not eafy to be broken. It 
is as difficult for a perfon to give up what he is ufed 
to, as it is for me, in my prefent moments, to be in 
Jove with gambling. 


SIR CHARLES. 

Gambling is the worft of vices. Now my eyes. 
are open to its delufive ways, I muft deteft it; and 
wonder how fo infipid employment could give me 
pleafure. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


And well you may; for, to me, ’tis the moft ftu- 
pid, and moft deftructive, of all fafhionable vices. 


SEYMOUR, 


In a fhort time, Sir Charles, we fhall have you 
quite a reformed rake, and you'll make a good huf- 
band. Well, I fhall be happy to fee you and my 
fifter enjoying all the funfhine of connubial felicity. 
Divefted of your vices, you'll feel a pleafure in be- 
ing in her company; and then it will be as hard for 
you to take to gaming, as, mayhap, it 1s now for 
you to leave it off. 


SIR CHARLES. 


Moft likely ; for, I now love her more than ever, 
and hold her up as a pattern of her fex, a prudent 
6 wife. 


L 63 1 
wife. When I was engaged in diffipated purfuits, 
fhe lived frugally at home; and-when. my appetite 
was cloyed with diffipation, fhe amiably chid me, 
and bid me refrain from my vicious courfes: but I 
heeded her not, till I found myfelf ingulphed in | 
danger. Hh 

LADY CAVENDISH. 


Well, well, all the pain I have experienced is en- 
tirely erafed by the pleafure I now feel, in being 
able to effect a thorough change in your conduct. 


SIR CHARLES. 


Pardon me, then, for my paft errors, too amia- 
ble wife, and I will entirely devote my whole life 
to pleafure, and to you. 


Enter O’NEALE. 


SEYMOUR. 


O’ Neale, what now? 


O NBALE. 


Oh! my gracious mafter! only look here, here’s 
a bit of a thing they call a note for you. i 


SEYMOUR. 
For me? 
O NEALE. 
Yes, for you: and, by my foul! I believe it for i 
you. I 
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SEYMOUR 
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SEYMOUR. 
It’s from Lord Dorville ! 


O NEALE. 


And a Frenchman gave it me, Sir, with a long 
tail dangling down his back; and the black bigenln 
talking about Lord Dorville, and a duel. Devil 
duel you, cried 1; fo took the letter, your honour, 
and fhut the door in his face. Oh! leave Pat alone, 
for being to turn out a blackguard genteely. 


SEYMOUR. 


To what a pitch of madnefs ‘hath Cleaveland’s 
defperacy drove him! 


SIR CHARLES. 


What do you mean? 


SEYMOUR. 
He has fent Lord Dorville a challenge, who has 
accepted it.—Is Dorville gone ? 


a O’ NEALE. 

Indeed, I don’t Know, your honour: but the 
French thief told me, that “his mafter was gone to 
fight a duel, and he came to inform you‘of it, that 
you might make hafte there. . Now, pleafe your 
honour, I did not know that a duel fignified fight- 
ing cn three or four. But t, as it is, you had 
better make hafte, or there will be no {port. 


SEYMOUR. 


f-65, J 
SEYMOUR, 


f Come, Sir Charles ; let us halte to interfere, 


O’NEALE. | 
And, pleafe your honour, if O’Neale can be of 
any farvice in the fkirmifh, you may command him i 
to the beft of his abilities. To be fure, I don’t much | 
underftand piftols, but, for turning a blackguard 
out of doors, why, Paddy O’Blarny’s your man. 
SIR CHARLES. 


Come, Seymour, let us hafte, or mifchief may 


be done, ‘4 
Exeunt. i 


SCENE THE THIRD. . 
Hyde Park, 


CLEAVELAND walking up and down, with bis 
arms folded. 


Enter Lonp DorRVILLk. » 


CLEAVELAND. 
- Now, Sir.—I fee you are punctual.—No words, 
but take your ground. 
DORVILLE. | i 
Mr. Cleaveland, I am come prepard, Firft, let 
me attempt to juftify myfelf. 
K CLEAVE 
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CLEAVELAND. 

T will nét hear a word. You cannot offer a: word 
grateful to my ear; fo, no more, but take your 
ground. 
| DORVILLE. 

Give me but one word in my own defence. 


_ @LEAVELAND. 

I thut my ears to all you have to fay. What cart 
you alledge in your own behalf? Have you not 
torn my daughter from mty bofom? Have you not 
fown the feeds of mifery in her foul? She was my 
all; my life; the prop of my declining age: for, 
what is life without a comforter? and fhe was my 
comforter, till a rude villain plucked her from the 
foil in which fhe bloomed :- who, when he had fa- 
tisfied his brutal appetite, threw her afide to wither, 
unfeen, unknown, but her name, defpifed! 


DORVILLE. 


Now, Cleaveland, hear me; hear me, ere I raife 
my hand againft your life. 


CLEAVELAND. 


Monfter! vile monfter! I will not. Oh! you 
have blighted all my hopes, crufhed my age’s com- 
fort. But come, Sir, this is trifling; take your 
ground. } 

DORVILLE. 

This is but poor revenge. for you, who ‘are thé 

injur'd, to place your life in oppofition to mine. 


No, 


f oF 3 
No, Cleaveland, I cannot raife my hand againft | 


your life. 
CLEAVELAND. 


You have torn from my foul its nourifhment, you 
have rent my heart almoft afunder. I come here, 
fuppofe to die, I'l thank you for it; for now, I | 
drag on a life painful to myfelf, which muft. be 
ended in a lingering torment. Come, complete 


your work, villain, 


DORVILLE. 
Ha! come on then, fince no words can appeafe 
your infatiable fury: Iam ready. 


CLEAVELAND (prefents piftals), 
Stand then, and take your ground. 
(Both fire in the air.) 
How! Lord Dorville! | 
DORVILLE. | | 
I am tired of life: take mine; I will not raife my 
hand againft you: I have injared you already too 


- deeply. 


CLEAVELAND. \ 
IK 
Lord Dorville, have you not acted bafely by me 2 


DORVILLE: 


I have, I own. 


CLEAVELAND. 
Then, as a man of honour, why deny me the i 
i 


pleafure of revenge? 
K 2 DORVILLE, - 
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DORVILLE. | 

Take your revenge. Take my heart’s blood to fa- 
tiate your monftrous fury, Cleaveland, I have in-’ 
jured you, robbed you, as you term it, of your 
age’s comfort: but think me not fo great a villain, 
as to take your life. No, Iam not fo great a mon- 
{ter, as to raife my arm againft the life of that man, 
whom before I have fo much injured, 


CLEAVELAND. 

My whole foul breathes nought but invective 
againft you. I dedicate the remainder of my life to 
feek revenge. I will torment you till, frantic in de- 
{pair, you raife the weapon againft yourfelf. An old 
man’s tears, though they be crocodiles, fhall find 
their way to the hearts of the feeling. Then thal} 
you be fpurned, an object of difgrace and contempt. 


DORVILLE. 
Now by your wrongs, old man: and, as you feek 
my life, thus fhall your hate be alone appeafed. 
{folds the piftol to his head, 1s about to difcharge, 
when enter SiR CHARLES and SEYMOUR.) 


SIR CHARLES. 
Lord Dorville ! 


SEYMOUR. 
Mr. Cleaveland ! 


SIR CHARLES, 


Lord Dorville! what! lift your hand. again 
yourfelf, 


CLEAVE- 
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CLEAVELAND. 

When next we meet, we meet decifive. Now, 
farewel; foes we remain: for, death can fcarce re- 
prieve my antipathy. 

SEYMOUR. 


Permit me to attend you. 


CLEAVELAND. 


What! think you I am armed againft myfelf? 
No; ’tis cowards, and the guilty, that feek their 
life; tis thofe are afraid to live, fearing the troubles 


of t#eir own confcience. 
Exeunt SevmMour and CKEAVELAND. 


SIR CHARLES, 


Lord Dorville, come, come with me, 


DORVILLE. 


Oh! Sir Charles! Sir Charles ! 


SIR CHARLES. 
Come, never heed: we will feek to remove his 
ftubborn hatred, 


DORVILLE. 


Never. His heart feems fhut to human’ mifery, 
and knows not the value of repentance, 


Exeunt. 


SCENE 


acme ameaiala 


Sorceress 


SCENE THE FOURTE. 
Lapy Cavenpisn and Susan. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


Show Mrs. Sanderfon in; though I really have ne 
knowledge of fuch a perfon. 


SUSANe 


Yes, Ma’am, Exit. 


Re-enter, with Mrs. SanpERSON. 
MRS. SANDERSON. 


Good morning, Ma'am. You, I prefume, are 
Lady Cavendith. 


LADY CAVENDISH, 
At your pleafure, 


MRS. SANDERSON. 


Fcome, Ma’am, upona little bufinefs.—You muft 
know, Ma’am, Lord Dorville took lodgings of me, 
for himfelf and a young lady; and fo, he being al- 
moft inftantaneoufly called away, the young lady 
was left at my lodgings, Ma’am; and | 


aS 


LADY CAVENDISH. 
Well? pray, proceed, 


MRS. 


] 
MRS. SANDERSON. 

And fo,.Ma’am, thefe lodgings belonged to a 
gentleman, who had gone a little way into the 
country ; and I not expecting him back, you know, 
my Lady, accommodated the gentleman; and fo, 
this occafioned a fmall miftake. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 
And does this appertain to me? 
MRS. SANDERSON. 


Oh! yes, my Lady; very materially ; for, Mifs 
Emily Cleaveland, the lady’s name 


| LADY CAVENDISH. 
Mifs Cleaveland ! ‘what ! where is fhe ? 


MRS, SANDERSON. 

A moment, my Lady, and [ll tell you—and fo, 
my Lady, fhe was defarted, and left all alone in my 
houfe—and being in a lodging-houfe, you know, 
Ma’am, it laid her open to infult ; and fo, Ma'am, 
fhe begged of me to put her — 


LADY CAVENDISH. 
Well! good woman, we can difpenfe with the 
reft—where is Mifs Emily ¢ 


MRS. SANDERSON. | 


And fo, Ma’am, I took the liberty of bringin 


her with me, Ma'am, | 
Enter 
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Enter Susan, with Miss CLeAvenaws. 
LADY CAVENDISH. 


My dear Mifs Cleaveland, you fhall have pro- 
tection here. 


EMILY. 
I am much indebted to you, 


LADY CAVENDISH. 
Do, fit you down, good girl; there 


MRS. SANDERSON. 
And now, my Lady, with your permiffion, It} 
take my leave: fo, your farvant, 
Exit. 
LADY CAVENDISH. 


Oh! my tender Emily, how came you fo impru- 
dently to fly your father’s houfe ? 


EMILY (falls on her neck). 


Forgive me, forgive me; I have etred; and 
deeply.. Oh! Lady Cavendifh, the pangs J have 
borne by this feparation | 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


“Well! well! my Emily—Cleaveland is forgiving. 


EMILY. 
Oh! can I look upon him again ? him who loved 


me fo tenderly? who cherifhed, who doated on me 


as his only comfort? What agony muft I have 
caufed him ! 


» | LADY 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


Fear not; he will forgive thee. 


EMILY. 

Will he? but can I forgive myfelf? for, oh! 
Lady Cavendith, curfes are attendant on children, 
for difobedience, and for guiltily caufing their pa- 
rents fears. 

LADY CAVENDISH. 

Well! you repent—and—( Enter Susan, whi/pers) 
—my dear Mifs Emily, I will return—you'll excufe 
my abfence. 

Eis 
EMILY. 

How kind! how very, very kind! Ah! fhe fled 

not from her father ! 


Enter CLEAVELAND. 


EMILY. 


My father ! 


CLEAVELAND. 
How, Emily !——(fhe faints in his arms )——My 
child! my tender Emily !—without there—foft— 


fhe revives. My long loft Emily, welcome to my.. 


EMILY. 
Oh! my father, can you forgive me? 


CLEAVELAND. 
Forgive thee !—ye . .—neyer—you have difgraced 
me; you have brought my grey hairs to forrow. 


L Oh! 
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Oh! Emily, how could you ufe your father fo? 


how could you bear the tear trembling in that eye 
that doated on you? 


EMILY. 

You fhall forgive me. Indeed! indeed! you 
fhall, You cannot fee your Emily bent on her knee, 
and let her fupplicate in ‘vain ; you cannot, { am 
fure you cannot. ; 


CLEAVELAND, 


The conflict’s paft in my bofom: my refolve is 
fixed. Once, I thought I could not exift without 
my Emily; once, I thought fhe was my life and 
nourifhment; but now, I find that without her there 
ftill is life. All the {trong ties of fatherly affection 
are broken, and I never more can look on thee as 
my child.—(Gozng. ) 


EMILY. 3 

My father! you fhall not efcape. No, ‘here will 

I hang, cling to your knees, till you have fealed my 

pardon. Look on me; I am your Emily ftill: by 

the great love you once entertained for your daugh- 

ter, look on me. Pity my diftrefs; ‘tis my firft 

fault, my firft tranfgreffion. J fee the pitying tear 

now tremble in your eye; it rolls down that cheek, 
the feal of my forgivenefs, 


CLEAVELAND. 
Ican no more, My love! my Emily! you are 
my daughter fill, and I forgive. Your fault hall 
7 in 
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in my breaft be buried in oblivion; thus, thus do I 
feal your pardon—(embraces. her)—And now, my 
dear Emily, left the noify world fhould prate of 
your difhonour, in your hearing, and it fhould 
grieve your heart, come with me into the country, 
where our ufual harmony and felicity fhall be again 
reftored. 
EMILY. 

Our harmony fhall be uninterrupted. We will 
again be gay, again fee the pleafures of the fummer’s 
eve; and, with the merry villager, partake the feli- 
city of ruftic mirth. Oh! we fhall be very, very 


happy ! 


Enter Seymour, Sir Cuarwes and Lapy Ca- 
VENDISH, Lorp Dorvi Lie, and CuHattTer. 


DORVILLE (runs to-ber). 
My Emily ! 
CLEAVELAND. 


Stand off—pollute her not with your infective 
hand. 


DORVILLE, 


Mr. Cleaveland, hear me. 


CLEAVELAND. 


Sir, I want no defence—We need no farther 
communication. My Emily and I fhall retire from 
the world, to our fequeftered cot, where deceit and 
villainy fhall never again enter. 

L 2 SEYMOUR. 


Lae] 
SEYMOUR. 


Come, come, Mr. Cleaveland, you are too fevere. 


CLEAVELAND., 


Mr. Seymour, I am grateful to you for your fer- 
vices; and, at any time, fhould be glad to more 
ftrictly unite in friendihip; when I call you a man 
of honour, I truft Iam not deceived. 


SEYMOUR. 


You honour me by your good opinion; but now, 
permit me to fay one word for‘Lord Dorville. 


‘ CLEAVELAND. 

ip Not one word. 

i 

it : SEYMOUR. 

if How! a foldier, and refufe to. {how mercy to.a 
fallen foe! Cleaveland, this is not generous. 

a DORVILLE. 


Nay, you fhall hear me. As a man of honour, 
you cannot deny me juftice, and juftice demands 
that you fhould hear my defence. ’Tis I have 
wronged ; “tis lam to make atonement; ‘tis you are 
injured, and you muft hear a conceffion. 


CLEAVELAND. | 


Lord Dorville, I forgive you, from my foul; no 
conceffion need be-made. | 


CHATTER. 


- 
Ler 
CHATTER. 
Sir, your name's Cleaveland, I prefume, 


me to fay: 


Bh ig Sa SEA a SEINE at te 


Permit 


«¢ He that commits a fin fhall quickly find, 


The preflive cuilt lie heavy on his mind. 


Though bribes or favour {hall affert his caufe, 


Pronounce him guiltlefs; and elude the 


laws; 


None quits himfelf, his own impartial thought 
Will damn, and Confcience will record the fault.” 


DORVILLE. 


Cleaveland, I loved your daughter, ftill 


to adoration ; *twas my giddy youth, and warmth of 


paflion, drove me to the act of feducing her 


love her 


from her 


home; but fill, her mind’s unfullied, fhe’s inno- 


cent as Heaven. 


CHATTER. 


‘© Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence ; 


The fureft guard is Innocence : 

None knew, till Guilt created Fear, 
What poifon’d darts or arrows were ; 
Integrity undaunted goes 

Through Lybian fands, and Scythian 
Or, where Hydafpe’s wealthy fide, 
Pays tribute to the Perfian pride.” 


CLEAVELAND. 


Is my Emily innocent, then ? 


DORVILLE. 


Her honour is untarnifhed. 


fnows ; 


CLEAVE- 


CLEAVELAND (embracing her), 
Dearer to me than ever! 


SEYMOUR (a/fide). 
We fhall effect a reconciliation. 


¢ 


DORVILLE. 


You are a foldier; and, I truft, I’m {peaking to 
a feeling heart. Cleaveland, I love your daughter, 
much as life; blefs me with her hand, and make me 
happy, though, for a time, I have made you mi- 
ferable. 


CLEAVELAND. 
Take it—there—now, you are my children. A 
good heart often obeys the mandates of a thought- 
lefs head; I am content to think you would not 


make her unhappy willingly, or make me miferable. 
There, take her, and may you be happy! 


DORVILLE. 


My Emily! bleffed with thee, now am I indeed 
completely happy. 


EMILY. 


Kind father, your goodnefs overpowers me. 


LADY CAVENDISH. 


Mr. Cleaveland, and now give me leave to prefent 
to you a reclaimed libertine. Come, Sir Charles, 
come. forward ; let Mr. Cleaveland preach you a lef- 
fon of morality—and againft gaming. 


| 


CHATTER. 


CHATTER, 


‘© If gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young mafter {wiftly learns the vice, 
And fhakes in hanging fleeves the little box and { 
SE dice. . 
But then, my ftudy was to cog the dice, 
And dextroufly to throw the lucky fice; 
To fhun an ace, that {waps the ftakes away, 
And watch the box, for fear they fhould cnns| 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play.” 


SIR CHARLES. 
Well! my dear, I, like Lord Dorville, fee my 


error, and will endeavour to improve. 


CLEAVELAND. 


Oh! this day, we can a pardon feal for all. All, 
all fhall fhare the general joy. 


Enter O'NEALE and SUSAN. 


O NEALE. 


And, by my foul! but come along, and the de- 
vil burn me, if this is not. the happieft day of 
O’Neale’s life !—-Joy be to you, miftrefs and mafter, 
and to all this good company. 


SEYMOUR. 


Well! O’Neale, thou art an honeft foul, and 
fhalt be rewarded. 


©’ NEALR. 


And pleafe you, my mafter, to make O’Neale 
happy, he muft have the girl of his heart ; and fo, 
Sufan. and ‘I have been. talking about matrimony ; 
and fure enough we have-agreed about it. However 
we may after, we can’t tell; .but you fee, I let her 
have her way. 


\ 


di: CLEAVELAND. 

I think I can behold the dawning rays of felicity 
beaming on the countenance of all prefent. May 
it be an ominous preface to our future happinefs ! 


CHATTER (advancing to the audience). 
‘The Author pens his play on moral ground, 
In Virtue’s praife he bids the trump to found ; 


Again he’ll raife the pen in Virtue’s caufe 
qa 3 


Knowing him blefs’d by gaining your applaufe. 


~ 
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INTENDED TO BE SPOKEN; 
BUT, FOR REASONS, WITHHELD. 


WRITTEN BY W. H. IRELAND, 
AUTHOR OF THE ABBESS, &c. 


THE court is fill’d ;' the judges rang’d around ; 
Hach critic eyes me with a look profound. 
Difmay’d I ftand: how fhall I plead my caufe ? 
Gentle, my Lords, pray grant one moment’s paufe== 
For, much I fear, your feelings will revolt ; 
I come t’ extenuate a hufband’s fault. 
To prove, that, if I fled an honour’d fire, 
My frailty merits not your vengeful ire. 
Are we not all by Nature prone to ftray ? 
Nature, who rules us with unrivall’d fway, 
Whofe mighty pow’r each action doth, controul, 
Who moves the inmoft workings of the foul! 
"Twas the firft error: who from fault is free ? 
Are none here guilty, fave my Lord, and me? 
Can each ftern judge his actions paft retrace ? 
Will no compunctuous glow o’erfpread his face ? 
‘To you, my female hearers, I'll appeal ; 
You, whofe foft foul can Love’s warm impulfe feel. 
Have none yet err'd? Nay, nay, your fault I'll fcan, 
Veil not your blufhing face behind your fan. 

M The 
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The truth’s proclaim’d; the fair one heaves a figh; 
For, Nature’s fault beams from each heav’nly eye; 
Whofe dazzling luftre hath fome youth beguil’d, 
Now, hopelets wand’ ring through the defert wild. 
What, then! you’re filent! nay, if it be fo, : 
"Twere coward-like to taunt the vanquith’d foe. 

To you, O! men, Pll now my fuit addrefs ; _ 

If I fpeak truth, -will ye the truth confefs ¢ 

Have ye not oft’times {fworn, and us’d your art, 

To gain the unfufpecting maiden’s heart? 

And, when the filly girl beliew’d your ftrain, 

_ Have ye not heard her figh, and weep in vain? 
Ah! ’tis too true; the charge you can’t deny ; 
Nay, do not frown, th’ event you dare not try. 

Yet, foft! there’s one, this night hath gone aftray 5 i 
J mean the trembling author of our play. 

A youth, unfkill’ di in the great drama’ s laws, 

A timid candidate for your applaufe. 

Spare Nature’s Faults; he only ftrove to pleafe : i 
Pray, join your hands, and give his bofom eafe. 


THE END. 
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